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Catholic right" on the other. The primary schools were the principal battleground. As
they became free, compulsory, and secular, they became the shield of the Third
Republic itself; and the primary school teachers, the instituteurs, became the secular
missionaries carrying the republican message of light to combat the forces of darkness
throughout the land.9 The master designer of the primary school as an instrument of
national renewal following the defeat in the Franco-Prussian War was Jules Ferry,
minister of public instruction, ably supported by F. Buisson, a Radical-Socialist
deputy in the National Assembly whose educational proposals became official Radical
Party doctrine.10

Through a series of laws in the 1880s Ferry shaped the modern form of French
primary education. In 1881 fees were abolished in the primary schools; in 1882
compulsory attendance was required between ages six and thirteen; in 1886 the
Ministry of Public Instruction was given complete control over the details of curricu-
lum, selection of textbooks, examinations and appointment of teachers, and payment
of all primary teachers' salaries. Frenchmen came to believe that a strongly centralized
system of state education was the road to national unity, no matter whether the
controlling polity was monarchy, empire, or republic.

Meanwhile, the French educational system remained disjunctively class con-
scious. Primary education remained almost the sole preserve of the lower classes,
secondary education being reserved for the upper classes. There were sporadic at-
tempts to open the secondary schools to lower-class children through scholarships, but
not much progress was achieved. In 1911 some 80 percent of scholarships went to
children of the middle classes, 14 percent to artisan, worker, and small employers, and
6 percent to peasant children.11 More attention was gradually given to a practical
education in the higher primary schools and to technical and trade schools beyond the
higher primary schools, but the secondary schools remained virtually aloof from the
lower classes. "The baccalaureat was a badge of membership in the bourgeoisie."12

Following World War I, considerable agitation for educational reform was
aroused by a band of secondary and primary school teachers on General Petain's staff
at Compiegne late in 1917. According to the manifesto of Les Compagnons de
I'untversite nouvelle, the road to the rise of a new France lay in the erection of a
unitary school system open freely and equally to all children, the ecole unique. There
should be a common primary school, then selection on the basis of merit for all to
attend a full secondary school appropriate to talents. Special attention should be
given to the reform of teacher education, better trade and technical education at the
secondary level, more modern scientific research in the universities, and greater
opportunity for girls at all levels. For several decades the ecole unique was a consum-
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